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spoke ", he wrote in a letter to his subjects, " with the em-
peror himself and with the pope and the princes who were
there, in regard to the wants of my people, English and
Danes, that there should be granted to them more equal
justice and greater security in their journeys to Rome, and
that they should not be hindered by so many barriers on the
road or harassed by unjust tolls"1.    If the great Danish
empire which Canute built up had survived, England might
have thrown in her lot permanently with Northern Europe,
and remained for many generations isolated from the influ-
ences and commercial life of Southern Europe.   This would
have been a misfortune, for the brilliant energy which
Scandinavia had displayed was soon spent and died com-
pletely away;   and the future was destined to lie with
Southern Europe.   From sharing in the decline which over-
took the North, England was saved by the Norman Con-
quest, which made her a participant in the great heritage
of civilization and culture that Rome had bequeathed to
the Western world.
Alien           In the Middle Ages a large share of England's foreign
trade was in the hands of alien merchants, who came not to
reside permanently in this country, but to act as inter-
mediaries between England and the rest of the world.
Their history, however, is the record of one long ceaseless
struggle with the authorities of English towns.   The bur-
gesses did not seek to prevent alien merchants from coming
to these shores, for Englishmen were not yet ready to
absorb the whole of the carrying trade, upon which depended
the exchange of native produce for foreign wares.    But they
endeavoured to restrict them to wholesale dealings with en-
franchised traders ; and they would not allow them to trade
among themselves, or to have retail dealings with the body
of English consumers.   In other words, their purpose was to
retain the internal trade of the country in their own hands,
while leaving only a portion of the carrying trade to foreign
merchants.   This policy conflicted with the interests of the
king and the nobility, who as landowners were anxious to
1 William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum (Rolls Series), i. 222.